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"White Lies" About Far Eastern Questions 

by NORBERT LYONS 
Secretary of the United States Mission of the American Chamber of Commerce 

of the Philippine Islands 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia University, is the author of an article entitled "Highly- 
Colored White Lies" which appeared in a recent issue of the "New Republic." In this article Pro- 
fessor Dewey decries the attempts of certain groups in America and Europe "to create the belief 
that at some time or other, probably reasonably soon, there is going to be an armed conflict either 
between all the colored races and the white, or between the United States and some of the colored 
races." 



Professor Dewey has injudiciously assumed that 
great national movements relating to Far Eastern 
affairs imply policies of economic and political 
aggression and he is a little too ready to class 
statements of fact bearing upon such relation- 
ships as "jingoistic," and actuated by ill-con- 
sidered and shortsighted views. While I agree with 
him that such a characterization applies to the 
"Yellow Peril," etc., I cannot help but feel that he 
has failed to realize the weight and importance of 
views held by a large class of men who have spent 
their lives in intimate contact with the Oriental mind 
and who have gradually absorbed the Oriental point 
of view toward the Occident. 

OUR ECONOMIC FUTURE LIES IN PACIFIC 

Our economic future as a nation clearly lies in the 
Pacific. As a nation we are rapidly approaching the 
time when it will be impossible to maintain the pres- 
ent standard of living without providing an outlet for 
manufactured products in exchange for food and 
other raw materials. Whether we will it or not, our 
future will be closely linked with the Orient politi- 
cally and commercially. So far we have been largely 
self-sufficient; but, as Professor Dewey knows, the 



law of the survival of the fittest applies to races and 
nations as well as to individuals. The struggle for 
survival is not far distant. No amount of altruism 
or "internationalism" or "brotherhood of man-ism" 
will for generations to come eradicate nationalism 
and we may as well face this stern reality unless 
we are satisfied to become a decadent nation. 

I heartily agree with Professor Dewey that: 

"It will be a tragic pity if the thoughts 
and activities of those among us who con- 
ceive themselves peculiarly internationally 
minded become so fixed on the European 
situation, and upon the importance of 
counteracting isolationist policies in that 
quarter, that they become blind and indif- 
ferent to the change that is steadily going 
on in American sentiment with reference 
to our relations to the continent of Asia. 
There, among the reawakening peoples is 
a natural and legitimate field for the exer- 
cise of whatever is sound in historic Amer- 
ican ideals and ideas: and there is where 
our power for good is being most system- 
atically undermined." 



PHILIPPINE PROGRESS 



but I would like to add to the last clause : 

"by a showing of weakness and vacilla- 
tion and a fictitious good will which is the 
inevitable outgrowth of sentimental ism 
applied to national policies. " 

IMPORTANCE OF PHILIPPINES 
IN FAR EAST 

In the paragraph quoted Professor Dewey refers 
only to the continent of Asia. Should he not also 
include the Philippine Islands? Is he really con- 
scious of the great importance of our position in 
these islands as it bears upon Oriental affairs? 

Whether we relish it or not, the fortunes of war 
made it necessary for us to play the part of "big 
brother" to a primitive people, and gave us a posi- 
tion of great strategic importance in the field where 
our future inevitably lies. Here we have a dual 
responsibility, a responsibility to do the right thing 
by a kindly, peace-loving but exceedingly primitive 
Malay people, a people both by environment and 
heredity utterly unsuited to democratic institu- 
tions, and a responsibility to assume a leading role 
in the settlement of questions growing out of Occi- 
dental-Oriental relationships. 

Toward the solution of the former problem we 
made a fairly good start. With a firm but kindly 
hand we established a regime of peace, good order 
and contentment — something before unknown to the 
Filipino people. For years we acted in good faith, and 
with full measure, the part of a "big brother" and 
we realized that many generations must pass before 
the "little brother" would be able to stand alone. We 
realized that any benefit to come to him from many 
millions of acres of unoccupied and unbelievably 
fertile lands could be preserved to him, on the very 
outskirts of countries whose teeming hundreds of 
millions were ever on the verge of starvation, only 
by our powerful protection. 

INVIDIOUS WORK OF NATIVE 
POLITICIANS 

But, alas, for our realizations. The sentimentalist, 
the anti-imperialist, and the anti-economical-and- 
political-aggressionist, subsidized by a handful of 
self-seeking native politicians of mixed blood in no 
way entitled to represent the patient, toiling, voiceless 
masses, fanned on by a propaganda of gross misrep- 
resentation ("highly-colored white lies"?), aided and 
abetted by opportunist politician-statesmen, com- 
pletely upset all of our good work. 



The tender plant, just beginning to grow, was 
literally pulled out by the roots and left to rot in the 
destructive atmosphere of self-determination. And 
now we are forced to go through the process, painful 
to all, of retracing our first steps ; and this in view of 
our responsibility to the Filipino people as well as in 
view of our responsibility to promote justice and 
fair-dealing in the Orient. 

Our ability to meet this last responsibility will 
depend largely upon our ability to set our own 
Philippine house in order. 

In reality it is but a very small part of the great 
Oriental problem ; but if we fail to solve it success- 
fully we are disgraced in the eyes of the Asiatic. 
The Oriental mind is not easily deceived and has by 
far a quicker and keener conception of the essentials 
of the problem than has the inexperienced American. 
Not only is our good common sense and integrity 
at stake as a nation, but it should not be forgotten 
that Christianity as a motive force in western civil- 
ization is on trial before the whole Orient. 

WOOD A TRUSTWORTHY LEADER 

We have put our hand to the plow. To turn 
back now would be fatal. In the words of so ardent 
a "self-determinist" as Woodrow Wilson, it "would 
be not only to fail and fail miserably, but to fail 
ridiculously and belie ourselves." 

Fortunately we have in the Philippines in Gov- 
ernor-General Leonard Wood one of the very few 
outstanding figures in colonial affairs; a man of 
the militant Christian type; a far-sighted man of 
infinite patience ; one whose ability has gained greater 
recognition abroad than at home; and, especially, 
one for whom the Asiatic has only respect and ad* 
miration. 

In spite of insult and calumny from the Filipino 
politician and neglect from the American he has 
quietly pursued the even tenor of his way, thereby 
manifesting real greatness and genius; for none 
recognizes more clearly than he the vital importance 
to the future of our nation of an ultimately correct 
solution of the problem. 

The American people have implicit confidence in 
the integrity of Governor Wood, They respect his* 
great store of plain American common sense, but 
they have been so blinded by their self-sufficiency 
and the urgency of internal problems, when they 
have not been hypnotized by the sentimentalist, that 
they have lost real perspective and vision and are 
apparently in danger of losing their nerve in deal- 
ing with Oriental problems. Does the great wall of 
China still have a lesson fof us? 



